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Spring was raw and wet that year, and the vixen, used to living 
in the protection of heavy cover, suffered especially. While Tod 
was content to lie out in the worst of weathers, the vixen sought 
the shelter of overhanging rocks and during especially heavy 
storms even went down holes. This conduct bothered Tod, as he 
regarded it not only as most unfoxlike but also dangerous; if you 
were under the overshoot of a rock you couldn’t see what was 
coming up behind you, especially as heavy rain killed scent, and 
going down a burrow was even worse—you might be trapped 
down there by terriers. Tod remembered his own childhood 
experience vividly. None of these considerations bothered the 
vixen, as she had been brought up in a wilder district where men 
were scarce and dogs nonexistent. If Tod had been an older, 
more decided male she might have followed his example. As it 
was, she went her own way. 

Tod became far more conscious of his territorial rights than 
ever before, and in this he was amply abetted by the vixen. The 
growth of sperm in his testicles during the rutting season made 
him combative; and instead of regarding visiting foxes with good- 
natured curiosity, he now considered them thieves and invaders. 
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For a while foxes without a territory of their own Could ay. 
him by checking the scent posts and seeing when Tod would 
on a certain section of his range at a given time, for with ¢h. 
marvelous sense of smell they could tell when a Post had } ei 
used within an hour or so. As it took Tod three oy four i 
make the complete round of his range, they hunted Bice to 
after he made his tour. Now, however, the thought of a 
so infuriated Tod that he altered his once rigid schedule to er 
interlopers. Even though the trespasser was bigger and stronge, 
than Tod, he would seldom put up even a token resistance, by, 
fled at once, for he recognized Tod’s property rights as Jaid out 
by the scent posts. In his fury, Tod would often pursue the 
stranger off his range, but as soon as the interloper was wel] clear 
of the marked territory, he would slow down and eventually tur 
to fight. When that happened, Tod, who had been blind with 
rage, would suffer a change of heart. The two fox 
slowly revolve around each other, side to side and he 
ready to feint with their brushes or knock the opponent over 
with a flank bump. Nearly always the duel ended with both 
combatants gingerly edging apart, scratching contemptuously 
with hind feet, and defiantly urinating before going their sepa- 
rate ways. 

It was the vixen who goaded Tod to keep poachers off his 
range. From her actions at the scent posts, Tod knew she 
violently resented trespassers, and he tried to observe her wishes. 
Tod’s anger was directed toward other males; he had no feelings 
toward females, and whenever he came upon a visiting vixen he 
was polite to her—if she was still in season, more than polite. He 
soon discovered that his mate viciously resented this chivalrous 
attitude he considered 0 natural. Once she came upon hin 
sniffing courteously at the hindquarters of a cowering, squalling 
vixen, and at once attacked the husband-stealer with an insa” 


es would 
ad to tail, 
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frenzy that horrified Tod. The strange vixen, nothing loath, 
went at her with equal fury. ‘Tod watched aghast while the two 
vixens tore at each other, screaming at the top of their voices and 
observing none of the etiquette of fox fighting. The strange 
vixen soon went down before the murderous intensity of his 
mate’s delirium, and Tod expected to see her give the formal 
token of surrender by presenting her jugular—a signal that was 
always acknowledged and respected among males. Nothing like 
this happened. His mate got the foreigner by the back of the 
neck and shook her until the victim’s eyes rolled up, her hind 
legs kicked convulsively, and she finally lay limp. Even then the 
maddened vixen did not give up, but worried the body until all 
sign of life was gone. Finally she dropped the corpse on the 
bloody snow and limped stiffly away with the awestruck Tod 
following behind her. Tod could not know that she was not 
fighting for prestige or simply for sport, as did the males, but for 
her mate; and the mate was now all-important, for new life 
would soon be stirring within her and she had to have the male 
to hold the range and provide food for the pups when they were 
born. Under these conditions, she would kill anything that stood 
in her way. 

As March came on, Tod was well past the rut, and his 
belligerency declined while the vixen’s increased. There would 
have to be plenty of food on the range for the pups as they grew, 
but she savagely begrudged every mouse taken by poachers. Tod 
had never before known what hatred was; he had never hated 
the quarry he killed any more than he hated the apples he ate, 
nor did he hate the hounds that chased him or the men who 
tried to kill him—he feared and dreaded them as he might fear a 
bolt of lightning striking near him, but he did not hate the 
lightning. Now he learned to hate other foxes with a deep, 
fanatic intensity of purpose that would last until autumn when 


he 


; i al 


Hit, 
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the pups were on their own. He - not know why he hig 
these strangers except that it was his nature to do $0, and i 
vixen encouraged him. : 

Coming from an area where food was scarce, the Vixe want 
him to maintain a range some five miles square; byt as To] = 
discovered, there were several other dog foxes in the districg oy 
were mated to vixens with similar expansive id iss 
hunting preserves were limited. Fighting broke o 8 the 
boundary lines, and even though the combats never had Setioyg 
results, the males soon became tired of the business. By an 
unspoken agreement they reduced the ranges to areas of about 3 
square mile, which in a Jand flowing with mice and rabbits Was 
ample. The vixens did not approve of this compromise; byt after 
all it was the males who had to do the fighting, so they were 
forced to accept the limited ranges. 

So far, the vixen had ke 
as ever, although she no | 
been their favorite game, 
twenty minutes at a time 
woods. Now she began t 


eas, and 
ut all alon 


pt her slender shape and was as active 
onger liked to play with him. Tag had 
and they would chase each other for 
over the fields and through the open 
© grow heavy and inactive, She also 
became increasingly quick-tempered. The growing pups were 


draining the calcium from her system to make thei bones, and 
the loss made her weak and irritable. 


She started to show a remarkable interest in burrows, investi- 


gating and often enlarging every one she found. In one such 


urrow she encountered a large woodchuck, just emerging from 
hi . 


is winter’s sleep. Tod could have told her that such an animal 
was best left alone, but in her 


I2I 
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ed and the inflaming odor of adrenal; 
‘ through the half-frozen earth to sq 
sperately : ; ; 
desP the chuck himself. To his astonishment, 
eo . Both foxes burst out of the burrow, s 
on him. on their hind legs, their t h 
ther, rearing up om Bs their tect 
“ie once Tod was in the same blind passion 
grabbing her by the loins, he clamped down until his long 
canines drew blood. Instead of being cowed, the vixen continued 
to fight. The taste of fox blood brought Tod to his senses. He 
turned and ran, pursued by the screaming vixen. He could easily 
outdistance her, and kept a few yards ahead of the hysterical 
termagant until she dropped, panting and exhausted. Tod 
stopped and stood regarding her gravely until she recovered from 
the fit and they could resume normal relations. 
After enlarging and then abandoning what seemed to Tod 
innumerable burrows, the vixen at last settled on an empty 
woodchuck hole in a cover of scrub oaks on the extreme northern 
edge of the range. The burrow was small, but the vixen dug it 
out to suit her needs, loosening the earth with her forefeet and 
then kicking it out with her hind. Even when finished, the den 
was a modest affair. The main room, the highest part of the den 
for drainage purposes, was only two feet square; there was only 
one entrance, and the passageway was a little more than ten 
feet. . 
Tod highly disapproved of this whole arrangement. His home 


ised 
i elaborate. It had compris 
Selene Soar 5 fea long, and the main room 


Also, it had been located on the 


Thi 
N rose, Tod dy 
pattle © g 
ueeze down and 
the vixen turned 
creaming at each 
clashing together, 
as the vixen, and 


4 network of passages, some fif 
had been twenty by thirty feet. occupants 
Side of a hill, as all proper fox dens should be, so the occup 


; been inhabited 
Could see for miles around. Tod’s nae cramped den 
and enlarged by generations uke: rine cover anyway, and 


Struck him as a regular death trap. H 
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the vixen had deliberately picked tne densest woe © coy 
find. However, there was no arguing with a female, as T K 
discovered, and he was forced to accept the vixen’, choice aq 
The vixen spent a great deal of time remodelin the ets 
even on occasion allowed Tod to help her, although quar 
became so frequent she preferred to do most of t hers 
Both foxes had begun to shed their winter Coats, and while gh 
long outer hairs came out easily, the thick undercoat Matted ang 
clung to them in gray, cotton-like tangles that could not be bitten 
free. The itching annoyed them and did nothing to Steady thei 
already volatile tempers. The vixen was now so Swollen she had 
trouble getting in and out the narrow entrance, and finally she 
made it clear to Tod his presence was unnecessary. Tod wag too 
curious about what was going on to leave the den area entirely, 
so he fell into the habit of lying up some fifty yards from the 
entrance during the day. Before going out on his nightly rounds, 
he would stop by, sniff at the hole, and cock his head to listen: 


but neither scent nor sound tol 
irritable vixen was within. 


One evening as Tod walked toward the 


he Work 


, there were strange new smells there, and the 
whining was distinct, 


partway out of the b 
back, landing on all 
withdrew, Hunting 
superabundance of + 


urrow, hissing and snarling. Tod leaped 
four feet at the same time, and hastily 
was good that night, and Tod caught 4 
abbits, Knowing the vixen must be hungty, 
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carried one back to the den with him as a 

he ing it a few yards from the den entrance, 
seed she would come out and play, for in spite 
. Tod was growing a bit lonely. The vixen 
se lalt refused to leave the burrow even when Tod tempted her 
“ah tbe rabbit, yet he could tell by the Way she sniffed that she 
was ravenously hungry. At last he was reluctantly forced to bring 
the rabbit to her. She snatched it without any of the usual 
friendly byplay both indulged in when sh 


ating food, and 
dragged it into the den with her. Listening, Tod heard an 


outburst of the yelping cries, and wondered more and more what 
was down there. 

Even though he brought her food faithfully every night, it 
was not until two weeks later that she allowed him to come even 
partway down the passageway to inspect her treasures. There 
were five of them, covered with mouse-colored fur, blind, 
squirming, and helpless. They were not much bigger than mice, 
and probably equally eatable, but from the actions of the vixen it 
was obvious she considered them the most remarkable creatures 
ever to inhabit the earth. She walked over to them, nudged them 
with her nose (an act that produced a storm of excited yelps), 
and then lay on her side with her feet toward them so they could 
nurse. The blind pups crawled toward her, throwing their heads 
from side to side, mewing loudly, and clearly guided by the 
warmth of the vixen’s body rather than by sight or smell. As they 
came within reach, she moved them against her with swipes of 
her long nose. One little fellow got headed in the wrong direc: 
tion until at last the vixen had to rise, pick him up ginger) ” 
her mouth, and bring him back to the others. Then she lay down 
agai h of the babies found a pe 

gain, spread her legs until eac aither side 
and started sucking. The pups nursed by pts back with 
of the teat with their tiny paws and sometimes jerking 


peace offering. 
he called her, 
of his indepen- 


stuck her head 


their heads to make the milk flow. The mother watched them 
with an expression of utter delight as their tiny mouths nursed 
the milk from her swollen glands and relieved the intolerable 
pressure that had been tormenting her. When they finished, she 
lay back reveling in the blissful feeling of relaxation, as though a 
throbbing pain had been suddenly eased. 

Now that Tod had been allowed to see the miracle that she 
had wrought, he was again forbidden the den, but Tod had seen 
enough to make him wildly proud and excited. He realized that 
these tiny, helpless creatures belonged to him, and he wore 
himself out bringing food to the den, often far more than the 
vixen could eat. Feathers began to accumulate on the yellow 
earth that had come from the hole, and formed a half-circle in 
front of the den’s entrance. There were also the hides of wood: 
chucks, neatly turned inside out; rabbit legs and some Jambs 
tails. Tod had not killed the lambs; he had collected the tail 
from the pasture after the lambs had been ringed and the tails 
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had fallen off. Both foxes always kept an eye out for a 
ewe, not because they had designs on the lamb by i “mibing 
liked to eat the afterbirth. Afterbirths were jm 
fetal fluid for which all mammals have a Passion, and i, 
obtain the fetal fluid that mothers licked their new 2S t, 
springs so carefully. Tod found several afterbirths, but be off. 
ate them himself, bringing other food back to the tives 7 
was a limit to masculine devotion. + Tee 
In spring, game was so plentiful that Tod ha 
killing all he needed for both himself and the y; 
trouble was transportation. Tod carried all his kil] 
—even with comparatively large quarry like a phe 
slung it over his shoulder—and when the res] 
hunting was a mixed bag such as ten mice, a pig 
and a muskrat, it would have required several t 
all to the scrub-oak patch. Tod hit on an Ingenious solution to 
the difficulty. Once when he was returning with a mouthful of 
four mice, he came on two cock pheasants fighting. This was too 
good a chance to miss, and dropping the mice, Tod slunk up on 
the birds, crawling on his belly through the bunchgrass. He got 
one bird, and then came the problem of transportation, for Tod 
refused to leave the mice. After some thought, he neatly tucked 
the mice under the pheasant’s wing—two mice under each 


wing—and then triumphantly carried the whole load to the 
den. 


t 
Plegnated ih 


d no trouble 
xen; his Main 
S in his Mouth 
asant he neye, 
ts of a night's 
eon, a Starling, 
rips to get them 


It was nearly a month before the pups’ eyes opened, which 
was lucky for the vixen, as they were such restless little things 
they would have crawled out of the den in spite of her best 
efforts and in their helpless state would have fallen easy victims 
to any passing predator, even a crow. When their eyes did ope 
they were a blue-gray, only slowly turning to the yellow aul 
of the adult fox. They were still in their baby wool, and ex? 
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t 

4 Hun noses and triangular heads, looke 
se Instead of being black, the; 

ioe d they still had their baby te 


nd fell over themselves rather than walked, but at the 
a weeks they could scamper arou 


The vixen now began the process of weaning them. She was 
wunning out of milk, and the constant nursing that had at first 
iven her such exquisite satisfaction and made her adore the 
was now becoming more and more of a nuisance. When 
the constant pushing and worrying at her teats became too irri- 
tating, she would turn on her stomach; if the Pups insisted, she 
would walk away and leave them, Now that the first flush of 
delight in them was passing with the end of her milk, she 
became more of a disciplinarian, When the strongest and most 
aggressive of the pups rushed at her to demand his tight to 
nurse, she whirled on him with a sudden snarl that made him 
fall over on his back in astonishment. She allowed Tod to 
approach the litter and even permitt 
anuses with his tongue, a right s 
herself. Without the cleaning, the pups’ rectums would soon 
have become clogged and they would have died. As the pups 
exercised more and gained more control over their body func- 
ons, their feces became harder, so the parents abandoned the 
C caning practice that was now no longer necessary. 

As the litter could not as yet eat hard food, the mother . 
hem by regurgitating food already digested in her own ae 
© Pups soon learned to like this stimulating diet more = : 
Plain milk—in fact, they would never lose their taste ie : me 
would fat vomit more readily than any other food. nee 
vixen gave them only well-digested food, then pey oe ie 
and finally regurgitated it only a few minutes after eating. 


ed him to clean out the pups’ 
he had always reserved for 
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the pups were able to eat that, she brought them freshh, 
prey, carefully ripped open, for the pups’ milk teeth oa 
bite through tough hide; and besides, they stil] had no ide, 
eatable flesh lay under the hard skin. 2 thy. 

By now the pups were strong enough to leave the 
scramble about outside. Their active minds had beeo 
with the dark, uninteresting den and they wer 
little alarmed, by the world outside. Even the d; 
earth at the den’s opening was a source of wond 
sniffed at stones, nudging the strange objects 
and then leaped back, terrified, when the stone 
were safer. They could bat them around with 
them as they fluttered down, roll on them, and 
each other. The strange smell of the woodchuck 
legs—quite different from the odor of the fr 
mother had fed them—at first made the pups s 
they grew older the rabbit legs made even bet 
feathers. They staged tugs-of-war with the ] 
them and shook them ferociously, 

During these sports, the vixen would lie on the earth mound, 
watching her children with obvious pride and love, her usud 
wary look erased by a maternal smile. So entirely did her 
expression change, she seemed like a completely different animal 
from the alert huntress, the crawling sycophant, or the furious 
virago of her former moods. 

Tod was nearly as delighted with the pups as his mate, but she : 
was still suspicious and somewhat jealous. If the pups ran © | 
him, she called them off with a quick, hard bark that the pup’ 
seemed to tecognize instantly as a warning, for they turned sa 
at once, tumbling over themselves to reach either the ane | 
the mouth of the burrow. By degrees she relented and let ™ 
play with the pups but if any of them seemed too pleased ¥! 
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shird atid rush in, grab the offender none too 
s 


pe ame? ‘and carry him squawling and kicking back 
he nec 
by * 


gently 
to the 


en ay the pups played with each other and learned how to 

Mostly th, how to jump foward and backward in their mock 
yse tell rine to employ their long forelegs, They also learned 
fghts, and s how to grab a moving object, how to get the best 
from theit a and how to hold it steady for a bite. One of the 
sae en stronger, and more aggressive than the others, 
pore an was small and weak—the runt of the litter, As the 
ae grew older, their playful fights became more serious and 
rl battles raged among them until the biggest pup was able to 
convince the others that he was the dominant 
were not “pack animals,” the issue of who was 
not so serious a consideration as it would have 
or wolves, and everyone was 
and they could relax, 

The biggest pup was the first to make a “kill.” 
over a rabbit skin, he uncovered 
scuttle away. The 
ciously, his black n 
it over with one d 
air, while the pup 
it sideways, not su 
Up enough courag 


one. Since they 
to be leader was 
been among dogs 


glad when the problem was solved 


While turning 
a burying beetle that tried to 
pup regarded the scurrying creature suspi- 
ose between his forepaws. Then he knocked 
eft pat. The beetle lay kicking its legs in the 
put his head next to the ground and regarded 
re what to do next. Ultimately he summoned 
€ to dispatch it with a nip. Then he ate his first 
Warry proudly. It was much juicier than the dead food his 
Patents brought him, and he went looking for more, defily 
urning over the other skins with his nose after first snifing 
under them, The other pups soon got the idea and went ae 

“nting on their own. The quest took them off the earth om 
i ‘mong the oaks, where they knocked the dead ae rae 
and pulled Pieces of bark off trees when their noses to 
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h, and a little vixen had a 
ena ie savin found a white-foot a) — | 
iii take tr aa clinging to her teats, hampering he a] 
hie was the first warm-blooded quarry any of them hal 
alive, and the scent of it drove them all] Wild. The ie | 
bard time keeping her quarry from ee 
she managed to tear it to pieces and swa 
picking up the dropped babies. | | 

The mother had been watching this exploit, and the n 
she brought them in a live mouse and dropped it 
the litter. The pups never hesitated; they tore 


i 
} 
I 


ty 


low it while th 


was not especially hungry 
away. Having learned that rabbits a0 
tt him, he rushed in recklessly, ei 
easiest and often not bothering os 
ff. The big cub was the vixen’s fav 


€ quarry wherever was 
after he had Carried jt o 


Tapacious siblin at 
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Wer | 


eXt dy | 


in the midst. 
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rhird a5 dulged his antics, but one day when s 
e a Toushk in a muskrat with a brok 
round, on the earth mound. The big Pup Tush 
kk opped it ly to receive a bite that sent him awa 
ously ee rest of the litter had worried the crj 
ot ae too exhausted to resist did he retur 
- i After that, he was much more cautious 


plundered in blindly, and always killed the quar 


he was not 
en leg and 
ed vainglorj- 
Y Screaming. 
Ppled animal 
N to deliver 4 
about how he 
Ty as quickly as 
possible. ‘ ; 

The pups seldom came out in the daytime. When the sun 
dropped, a head would appear at the den’s mouth 
pricked for the slightest noise and the big baby eyes eager and 
curious. After a careful check, the pup would emerge and start 
foraging. He would first examine the remnants of food left 
around the den, grab a bird’s wing and shake it ferociously, and 
then roll on his back, steadying the wing with all four feet. By 
now another pup would appear and take a flying leap on his 
brother. Both pups would roll around, growling and pretending 
to bite. Such mimic fights could still lead to real combats, but the 
rest of the litter would come out to join the fun. Then there 
were games—hide-and-seek, king of the castle, tag, and follow 
the leader in which the parents often joined. The whole family 
would race through the woods, Tod leading, then the biggest 

Pup, then the vixen, and then the rest of the family strung enti 

a long line. They seemed held together by an invisible string, 

and no matter how Tod dodged and ducked through the Ther 

the rest followed him, nose to brush, until all were pe - - 
they played hide the thimble. The parents anaes ote 
itds, and rabbits in the cover, some in plain _” ad out while 
leaves. The pups had to find them. The litter ae eyes to find 
the parents watched how they used their ak his scent posts 
he caches, When it was time for Tod to chee 


with huge ears 
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and do some hunting on his own, he would lope awa 
vixen called the pups to her with the single shrill bark. 

The pups learned by imitating their parents, SINCE, ex, 
a few calls, the adults made no sound. The PUPS Were etn 
tively cautious—they were afraid of every new object, }, Ine 
stone, a toad, or a new type of quarry brought jn by i 4 
parents. Watching the adults, they learned what Creatures jp hi 
strange new world were dangerous and which were ~ : 
screaming mother robin diving at your head was not danger, A 
but a great horned owl drifting by on silent wings noah 
instant reactions of their parents told them as much. The — 
of cattle meant nothing, but the scent of a Passing dog did, tae 
to themselves, the pups would have been more alarmed of a coy 
than of a dog—they would probably have regarded the dog as 
another fox—but the tensing of their parents when dog scent 
was in the air taught them differently. They were highly inj. 
tative, even following exactly in the vixen’s footsteps when she 
took them out for their first hunting lessons, the whole family 
walking in single file. Their reflexes were lightning quick; and at 
first they had no idea how to control them, so they were 
constantly “jumpy.” As they grew in confidence, they kept their 
alertness but tempered it with knowledge. They could be quick 
as red flashes when necessary, yet they seldom made an unneces 
sary move. 

The parents were amazingly shrewd in some matters concer- 
ing the den and young, yet surprisingly stupid in others. They 
always approached the den from downwind to detect the pres: 
ence of any enemy, and checked the cover to see if any humans 
had found their home. If so, the vixen was prepared to move the 
pups instantly to another burrow that she had already selected to 
use in emergencies. On the other hand, they made no attempt ! 
conceal the den entrance, and as the pups grew older they left @ 


Y while the 
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thir ails through the cover and on the adjacent hillside al] 
sesies OF ee d the den entrance like the spokes of 4 Wheel. The 
. - prey they left lying around immediately marked the 
ce as an occupied fox den, yet this never occurred to the 
eee did not kill near the den and the farmer’s roosters, 
air. could be heard crowing every morning from q nearby farm, 
ie quite safe from the parents. This was not from fear of 
vetribution—there were several rabbits and low-nesting birds in 
the cover who shared the same immunity—but rather because 
they did not like to call attention to the den by hunting near it, 
and slipped away from the sacred spot as quietly and inconspicu- 
ously as possible. 
The pups’ first hunting exploits were directed mainly against 
insects, with a rare mouse. They learned to catch May beetles 
and June bugs, making graceful, 
clear high grass while watching the progress of their prey. Later, 
the vixen took them to the cow pasture and showed them how to 
turn over cow flops to get the dung beetles underneath. They 
could sneak up on crickets, spotting the insects’ position by their 
chirping or by slight noises with marvelous accuracy. They also 
learned how good fresh grass tastes, new buds and berries. They 
discovered that a skunk was not such easy prey as he seemed— 
although the biggest cub required a personal demonstration of 
this fact before he was convinced, and had to roll in a mud 
wallow afterward—and that a nest of yellow jackets are not to 
ho made this 
. dug UP as casually as an ants’ nest. The pup w ae 
Mistake also had to take a trip to the wallow. is ie 
Perfectly Content to live on these easily obtained 


fact, so 
her prey. In 
and reluctant to exert themselves to catch other P d occasionally 


few if any of 


nor 


sinuous observation leaps to 


us an 
reluctant were they to learn the strenuo 


P . me that 
angerous techniques of hunting big ae neither insects 
them would have survived the winter w 
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plants would be available. The parents knew this, hy; they 
aq 


no way of conveying their knowledge to the cubs ie: 
encourage them by example to hunt warm-blooded i “Pt ty 
the pups would rather play than hunt, the parents’ ¢ 
not noticeably successful. 

Much as they loved them, the pups’ irresponsible behay; 
often drove Tod and the vixen half mad with exasperation ta 
pups insisted on regarding rabbits as animated toys rather than 
quarry to be caught and killed as expeditiously as Possible, ‘Ty, 
older foxes knew only too well that there was a definite relation 
ship between the amount of energy obtainable from 4 quarry ang 
the amount of energy necessary to catch it—for example, there 
was no use spending half a winter’s night tracking down a rabbit 
even if you got him in the end, for the amount of strength you 
used up would not equal the amount of strength you obtained 
from the rabbit. Both the adult foxes carried a sliding scale of 
such values in their heads, gained from many a long winters 
hunt when they had discovered they felt weaker after a pro- 
longed though successful stalk than they had when they started. 
Yet lacking a system of vocal communication with the pups, 
there was no way they could pass this knowledge on. Perhaps 
this was just as well; otherwise the countryside would be thick 
with foxes, whereas even if a pair of foxes lived for fifteen years 
and had an average litter of five cubs a year, probably only two 
of the pups would survive—enough to take the place of theit 
parents—unless some source of easily obtained food appeared to 
tide them over the winter. 

The Tods, however, were interested only in the survival of 
their pups, and so it was maddening to see the half-grown idiot 
gaily chasing rabbits they could not hope to catch, and refusing 
to learn the skills of stalking, waiting by holes, or hedge-runm 
The pups soon learned the rabbits’ warning signal—a reverberat 
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an the ground with the hind legs—that sent every 
ng 8 ‘hin hearing tearing for cover. Instead of realizing that 
cabbit Wi t they had been clumsy and made their presence 


gird Hun 


would If any rabbits were to be caught, that was their parents’ 
chase: 


" 1_what else were parents for? It did no good for the Tods to 
ae feed them—they tried that early in the game—for the 
oe d exist very nicely on insects, grass, and an occasional 
De As far as the pups were concerned, it would always be 
ees and their parents were stupid old codgers to work so 
hard catching large and difficult quarry. The pups loved to chase 
birds—-when the birds flew away they turned to some other 
sport—but acquiring the stiff-legged slink, head high to see over 
the grass, tail straight out, taking advantage of every speck of 
cover and learning the final bound, not only leaping a good ten 
feet forward but going high enough to come down on the bird 
from on top as he rocketed into the air, were all a waste of time. 
If their parents chose to bring them birds, well and good. If they 
didn’t, there were always helpless baby birds fallen out of the 
nest, the eggs of ground-nesting birds, and sometimes you could 
find starlings and other hole-nesting birds su 


ficiently close to the 
ground so the holes could be torn open or the young scooped out 
with an agile paw. 


pes of an exciting 


The biggest pup was the first to kill large quarry. When the 
farmer planted corn, he had left a strip of plowed but unplanted 
land Tunning parallel to the tall green rows. The chickens liked 
‘0 scratch in the soft soil, and it was perfect for taking dust 
baths, The biggest pup soon discovered that these birds could 
not fly, and in the first flush of excitement, chased them wildly 
‘tound the barn, Their frantic squawks brought the farm dog, a 
smallish Cur, racing to the scene, and the fox pup had to run for 
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his life. The nearest cover was the corn, and as scent 
hold on the plowed earth the dog was brought to 1.1 Would 
old on the plow { g 0 his ind; Noy 
nose. He was unable to own the line, so the Pup es caped i en, 
After he had recovered from his fright, the Pup i" 

: ; as q 
mined to get one of the chickens. Both his Parents dig all in ete, 
power to lure him away from the farm—T'od because he theis 
the menace of man from experience, the vixen becay 
instinctively distrusted human habitation. Overconf . She 
pup refused to be diverted. tthe 

Through what he considered great cunning, 
crawl through the corn and wait in ambush at ¢ 
rows in early morning when the hens were bein 
the chicken house. Before long they would make 
plowed land and start scratching. Gathering h 
the pup would make a lightning rush and his 
would close over the back of a hen before she 
happening. One crunch, and the hen died almos 
lungs crushed. The pup would be back in the 
way to the den almost before the rest of the fl 
sufficiently from their shock to start cackling, 
dog could not trail him, the pup felt confident he had an unbeat: 
able system, and the anxiety of his parents merely amused him, 

One morning Tod and the vixen were lying out in front of the 
den with the other cubs when they heard the frenzied cackling 
of guinea hens from their nightly perch on the barn roof in the 
valley below them. Both foxes cocked their ears to listen; Tod 
especially, for although the guinea hens often cackled when the 
pup made his morning kill, they were keeping up the noise, 
which meant they could continue to see the danger. Both he and 
the vixen with one accord rose and stood sniffing the morning 
breeze. An eddy brought them the information they wanted 
the biggest Pup was running and the farm dog was after him. 


he learned é 
he edge of the 
8 released from 
their Way 6 the 
imself together 
long, thin jam 
knew what was 
t instantly, both 
Com and on his 
ock had Tecovered 
Knowing that the 
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xactly what had happened. This was a day when 
ere held a 6 it had rained during the night and the 
moisture still lay thick on the ground. Under these conditions, 
the farm dog had been able to trail the pup notwithstanding his 
poor nose. A fox well understands the difference between good 
scenting days and poor, as any huntsman knows. 

The vixen gave the bark that sent the rest of the litter running 
for the den and then she and Tod hurried toward the farm. 
They were guided by the baying of the dog, who had started to 
throw his tongue. They ducked under the stake-and-rider fence 
and galloped to the top of a hill. A fearful si 
The pup, still holding the chicken in his 
wildly only a few yards ahead of the d 
gaining on him. 

Neither fox hesitated. Together, they charged down the slope 
and went for the dog. Fast as Tod was, for once the vixen was 
faster. She hit the cur so hard she rolled him over, and when he 
sprang to his feet, rolled him over again. He turned on her but 
now Tod was on him. The fight raged up and down the pasture 
while the guinea hens went mad from their post on the barn, 
The dog snarled, growled, and yelped when the foxes’ teeth 
went home, but they fought silently and even when he ripped 
their red coats made no noise. The pup had fled, at long last 
dropping the chicken in his panic, 

The vixen and the dog were rolling together on the ground, 
and Tod had sprung back for a fresh 


the barnyard caught his eye. There stood the farmer with a gun 
in his hands. Tod 


vixen or the cub, h 
Over the close-crop 


ght met their eyes. 
mouth, was running 


og, who was rapidly 
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too much. Still going at top speed, Tod swerved to avoid 
tainted ground reeking with gunpowder, and flun 

under the fence. As he did so he heard the second bg 
but it was not aimed at him, for he was now out of Fange of 4. 
shotgun. The farmer had fired at the vixen, Who Wag : 
running. Afraid of hitting the dog, he had again aimed foe ie 
and she also escaped. ‘th 

Tod was too wise to go directly to the den with a d 
and took care to tangle his trail before heading fo 
When he got there he found the exhausted PUP and yiy 
already in the earth. He and the vixen licked each ae 
wounds they had received from the dog, but Tod refused too. 
long in the earth. He hated being underground anyhow, a 
about through the cover, constantly testing the wind and 
ing for distant sounds. 

Two hours later, he heard the noise he feared More than 
anything else in the world except the crack of a gun—the deep, 
bell-like voice of Copper. Tod stopped frozen, one foot upraised, 
Then he ran to a hill where he could overlook the valley. He saw 
that Copper was on a trail, the trail of the pup. He must have 
been put on by the fallen chicken. With him was Coppers 
Master—even at that distance Tod recognized him by his move- 
ments. He had a gun. The farmer was also with him and had 
another gun, but for him Tod cared little. 

Watching how the hound ran, T'od saw he was heading 
directly for the oak cover. Of course the frightened pup had 
made no effort to confuse his trail. The hound was well away 
from the men now, who were following leisurely. Tod waited 
until the hound was hidden from the hunters by a line of wild 


cherries, thickly Overgrown with grapevines, and then ran to 
ward him. 


g hing 
l gy 


TTe 


a involy 
T the Coy 


to Stay 
nd Tan 
listen. 


Beyond the cherries was a gravel road, and here Copper w4 


prought 


i a had deliberately crossed upwind of the hound, and now 


ot the full scent of fox—and not only fox, but the 
CorPra fox he and the Master had been afice <a 
on burst into the “view-cry” and rushed after ¢ 
ae trod knew well thet the clinsy ball Mood. 
ae Trigg or Hudspeth—could not possibly 
and he ran just ahead of Copper, luring him awa 
cover. 


They had gone only a few hundred yards when from the road 
behind them came the commanding call of what seemed to be a 
horn. The Master had broken open his shotgun and was blowing 
across one of the barrels, producing a deep note with great 
carrying powers. For a little while Copper, with the fox still in 
full view, ignored the summons, but as the call was repeated 
insistently he reluctantly turned away and went back to the a 
Frustrated, Tod circled back to try again. As he pees “a 
cautiously from downwind, he heard the trailing call o 

following the pup’s line. The 
hound and saw Copper once more following 
: : : is time and Tod dared not go in 
men were keeping with him this time 
again. — 
"seal he ran for the den. When ni aoa the 
aieabaita wail ney pees and started away. 
sound, ‘Vedi made — ‘ollov “a but the frightened and 
tried to follow . Tod tried to 
ie 2 _ al d them off. They obeyed her lay in flight, 
hysterical vixen calle heir only safety lay 

h he vixen by his actions that thei ee ie ds and 
show the vixen by had never been hun he had 10 
but she ignored him. She than a pup himself and 

ittle more 
to her, Tod was litt 


long. He 
he fleeting 
nd—unlike 
overtake him, 
y from the oak 
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confidence in him. Instead, she sent the pups into the they 

when one did not go, angrily shoved him in with her nose and 
had always found safety underground. Tod, with his chil dh he 
memories of the ravaged den, knew better. Oo 

The cry of the hound was growing nearer. Now came ¢h 
terrible man scent, together with the stench of the hound. 7" 
vixen was frantic. Tod knew it was too late to save the lit 
even if they all started running down, the hound could teen 
the half-grown pups. He and the vixen would have 4, 
themselves. He tried to entice her away, but she refuse 1 4 
was utterly bewildered, running into the den to be with the pu : 
and then bursting out again to sniff and listen. B 

Copper had reached the oak cover. At last the vixen made y 
her mind. Ignoring Tod, she dashed off recklessly in the hope of 
luring the hound away. Tod made a last effort to get the Pups 
out of the den and start them running. He made a circle through 
the cover, keeping downwind of the dog. There might stil] be 
something he could do. 

He heard Copper lead the men to the den, sniff at the mouth, 
and give the bark that meant the quarry had been found and 
brought to bay. One of the men stayed with the hound while the 
other went away. Tod heard the vixen running back and forth 
among the oaks, trying to decoy the hound away. At last she 
succeeded. Not even the Master’s iron discipline could control 
the hound, and he took out after her, filling the cover with his 
baying. Slowly the noise faded away. There came the sound of a 
farm truck toiling up the hill. The farmer drove it as far into the 
cover as he could. Then the two men ran a long hose from the 
truck’s exhaust to the burrow, thrust the end into the hole, and 
padded it with old clothing. The engine of the truck was started 
and allowed to run. Soon the stink of the car fumes seeping up 


through the ground filled the cover. 
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Tod left and went to find the vixen. He barked from several 
hilltops, but there was no answer. At last, faint and far away, he 
heard the baying of the hound and ran toward the sound. 
Copper had checked momentarily where the vixen had run 
beside a stream and the cool water had sucked the scent out of 
her tracks down the shelving banks. Tod was able to cut ahead 
of him, and found his mate crouching in a ditch, absolutely 
exhausted, covered with mud and with a matted brush. He 
licked her face, but she was too beaten to respond. Tod ran back, 
easily taking the hound off her line, for she was so tired her scent 
was very faint and Copper switched to his fresh scent at once. 
Then Tod baffled the hound by running a wall and leaping into 
a tree that overhung it. Copper followed the line along the wall 
but was unable to find the fox curled up in the crotch over his 
head, for there was a complete break in the trail and no scent 
clue of any kind. 

After nightfall, when the hound had given up and returned 
home, Tod sprang down a little stiffly and went back to the oak 
grove. The vixen was there. She had dug up the bodies of the 
cubs and laid them out in a row. Their coats were damp where 
she had licked and licked, trying to restore them to life. Beside 
the biggest pup was a fresh-killed chicken she had gotten from 
the barnyard, hoping the odor of his favorite quarry might bring 
him back to consciousness. All night she worked over them, and 
it was not until morning and the blowflies came that she would 
admit the tragic truth. And even then, for days afterward she 
returned to the den, hoping upon hope that a miracle had 
happened and that the cubs would once a 


gain run out to greet 
her. 


